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Translated for this Journal. 


Beethoven’s Symphonies. 
BY ‘‘A FRIEND OF ART.”’ 
From the German. 
[Concluded from last week.) 

The Seventh and Eighth Symphonies (in A 
major, and in F major, ninety-second and ninety- 
third works) give expression in tones alike to one 
idea, the idea of the fullest sensuous and spiritual 
enjoyment of existence; they are different vari- 
ations of this one theme. In both symphonies 
alike the expression of this idea rises toward the 
close to the highest possible vivacity, to the great- 
est sensuous excitement, to the boldest extrav- 
agance, to the maddest jubilee. The tone images 
in both works attain to the highest sensuous 
reality, and these creations say what they will in 
tones in the most distinct and penetrating man- 
ner; with them therefore a poetic commentary 
were especially superfluous. Here BEETnoveN 
reaches the highest individuality and definite- 
ness in his tone-forms, and from this point of 
view THEODORE UULiIG is right, when he sees in 
these works the centre of gravity of the Beet- 
hoven instrumental music. As it regards the A 
major symphony in the first place, we might 
prefix to it as a motto the words of Luther : 

Who loves not woman, wine and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 

The First Movement begins in sustained tones ; 
the soul is filled first with a silent, suppressed 
joy, but soon it begins to tremble with gladness, it 
can no longer conceal that with which it is so 
full; and now it openly announces its secret 
with ever increasing fulness of expression to the 
end of the movement. How dramatically that 
so-called organ point a little before the close por- 
trays the deeply suppressed feeling of joy press- 
ing toward tumultuous outbreak, just as it rids 








itself of narrowing limits and pours along in 
roaring streams! In the Second Movement the 
soul, after this full outpouring, is again moved by 
tranquil joyfulness; but this joyful mood wears 
in the first theme in A minor a, so to say, sweet- 
sour character; itseemsas if a slight sadness trem- 
bled through it, but only to sweeten the sweet 
charm of joy still more, as the wound made by 
Cupid’s arrow is a sweet one, and the rose is not 
without thorns. But this gentle sorrow expressed 
m an ever more enchanting tone-coloring, is pres- 
ently sweetened by the lovely theme in A major 
which is joined toit. At the close of the movement 
it comes forward again and keeps the upper hand, 
but sad as its presence seems, for the very reason 
that it pours itself so fully out,—I might almost 
say weeps itself out,—its power is broken, so that 
it softly dies out at the close. But how unsatis- 
factorily words describe this infinite magic of 
tones ! 

In the Third Movement again the liveliest 
cheerfulness rises (in the magical middle subject 
in D major) in the plenituds of bliss, floating as 
it were upon the waves of ecstacy, to the expres- 
sion of a certain solemnity, thence to resign itself 
anew to the most unrestrained career. 

But in the Fourth Movement the joyful soul 
celebrates its Bacchus feast; here the emotion 
rises to the most unlimited jubilation, here all the 
nerves are strained up to the highest pitch, a 
“jubilant kiss seals the embrace.” It is this 
work, kept throughout in dance rhythm, which 
RicwarpD WAGNER strikingly calls “the very 
apotheosis of the dance, of the movement of love 
ideally embodied in tones.” 

In the same feeling and spirit is the Eighth 
Symphony composed. There breathes in it the 
same cheerfulness, raised to a pitch bordering on 
excess. But it gives in smaller form rather a 
miniature of serene soul’s life ; it is more a naive, 
child-like joy, too, which pervades the whole ; 
a Haydn-like spirit breathes in this work. This 
and the small form, in which the symphony moves, 
have misled many into supposing it an earlier 
production of Beethoven; but there cannot be a 
greater error. Any one who has become deeply 
acquainted with Beethoven, and who compares 
the first quite Haydn-like symphony of Beet- 
hoven with this, his eighth, cannot help feeling the 
infinite difference between them. Outwardly, 
indeed, the eighth symphony is not more compre- 
hensive than the first; but to apply a mere 
space measure to the highest spiritual products, 
is to be guilty of the grossest error and betrays 
the most trivial and unartistic standpoint. But 
the inward relationship of these two works is at 
the same time an outward one. The form of the 
first symphony is the Haydn form; that of the 








eighth symphony is the genuine Beethoven, such 
as the master created in the Eroica. And then 
the striking originality of the tone-pictures in 
this eighth symphony, this bold, self-conscious 
humoristic life, this bubbling overflow of animal 
spirits,—what a contrast to the above described 
contents of the first symphony! That is the pure 
Haydn spirit, married with the manly spirit of 
Beethoven, a mediated product, an intellectual 
re-birth. But the eighth symphony is in trutha 
product of the ripe, developed Beethoven. A 
naive, humoristic joy pervades, as we have said, 
the whole and unfolds itself in the finest nuances 
and shadings. If in the first movement this char- 
acter is depicted more in general, the two middle 
movements give us two particular sides of it ; but 
in the last movement comes the highest climax, 
giving scope to the maddest humor, to the most 
jovial mood, such as was never before pro- 
duced in tones. 

Beethoven must have been in the most joyful 
state, inwardly reconciled with himself, when he 
conceived these two creations. But, as has al- 
ready been remarked, this paradise did not suf- 
fice for him; he soon aspired after a higher, and 
he created the Ninth Symphony. 

About no work of Beethoven, perhaps about 
no work of Art, have views and opinions been so 
different, as about the ninth symphony ; indeed 
no creation of Art has had to battle so hard ere 
it gained admittance, as this grandest work of 
absolute music. Twenty years ago the work was 
considered deranged, a mere aberration of Beet- 
hoven ; ten years ago it was only half deranged, 
while in recent times the understanding of the 
same has broken a continually deeper path for 
itself, and the work with the cultivated musical 
public has acquired a certain popularity. What 
formerly seemed a confused conglomeration of 
musical eccentricities, is now recognized as a 
necessary expression of a sublime idea of feeling. 
The union of words with tones, which formerly 
in such a work of pure instrumental music passed 
for an arbitrary whim, a something abnormal, 
an extravaganza, is now recognized as an artistic 
necessity. This change, this better understanding 
or feeling of its meaning, is due partly to repeated 
performances of this difficult work; partly to 
deeper penetration into the innermost nature of 
Art and of Beethoven in particular; partly in 
fine to excellent commentaries on the work, such 
especially as Franz BrENDEL has given in his 
History of Music, and Ricuarp WaGner in his 
“ Programme” to the Ninth Symphony. Hence- 
forth is recognized, as the idea pervading the en- 
tire work, the victory-crowned striving of the soul 
after the highest Joy. To show how Beethoven 
lends expression to this sublime idea, and devel- 
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ops it organically, we will once more follow 
Richard Wagner. 

In the First Movement we see, conceived in 
the sublimest sense, the conflict of the soul stri- 
ving after joy against the pressure of that hostile 
power, which rears itself between us and earthly 
happiness; only in isolated gleams of light do we 
catch the sad sweet smile of bliss; the demon of 
joylessness encompasses us again and again, and 
it is in vain that we contend against him. We 
exclaim with Faust: Entbehren sollst du, sollst 
entbehren ; Thou must renounce! (See Journal 
of Music, Vol. II, p. 137). In the Second Move- 
ment a wild delight seizes us, hurrying us on in 
the pursuit of a new, unknown bliss even to gid- 
diness, to reeling ecstacy, until in the middle 
period a scene of earthly pleasure and of satisfied 
contentment opens; but to such narrowly limited 
cheerfulness we are little disposed, we plunge 
anew into that wild intoxication. In the Third 
Movement, on the contrary, the soul seems filled 
with sweet remembrance of a purest bliss en- 
joyed in early life. This is the first theme. This 
remembrance awakens in the second theme the 
tender longing of love. That hope-promising 
first theme answers again, then the second theme 
likewise returns, and now it seems to us, as if 
love and hope had inwardly joined hands as if 
to reconquer their softsway over the tormented 
spirit. The bleeding heart seems healed and 
to be manning itself to courageous aspiration. 
But with the beginning of the Fourth Movement 
the soul falls back again into that joyless night, 
until the instruments give outa simple song theme, 
which swells up to a mighty climax, and finally 
a man’s voice, after the instruments have been 
again hurled back into the conflict, sings: 

“ Ye friends, not these tones! But let us attune 
a sweeter and more joyful strain.” 

And now light shines amid the chaos. A 


chorus of human voices chants the lofiy song of 
Joy: “Joy, bright spark of Deity,” &. Then — 


in the high enthusiasm of joy bursts forth the 
utterance of universal love of Man: “ Embrace, 
ye millions.” This is the purest Joy, the highest. 
Now leaps from the breast anew the shout of Joy ! 
Joy! Jubilant, in this fulness of emotion, we clasp 
the whole world to our breast! 

Such is the idea of the Ninth Symphony. 
Considered from this side, as the representation of 
this idea, it is perhaps the sublimest work of Art 
of all times. On the other hand it makes an 
epoch in the history of Music, by the fact that in 
it the Word of the poet is married to pure instru- 
mental Music. But this introduction of the word 
is not to be regarded as an exceptional extrava- 
ganza, as an arbitrary whim of Beethoven; forthe 
word struggles out as a necessary result from pure 
tone, is the organic offspring of the tone. Beet- 
hoven, who in his symphonies shows a striving 
after more and more distinct individual expres- 
sion, who in every ene of these works presents 
an actual poetic subject-matter, and who there- 
fore is before all the true tone-poet, arrives in the 
ninth symphony at a point, where mere tones no 
longer suflice for what he wants to say; hence 
he must call in the Word as a more definite ex- 
pression of his thought. 

Beethoven, the most absolute musician, arrives 
at the verge and limit of pure instrumental 
music; he removes the boundary. Hence with 
the Ninth Symphony, viewed in the light of 
principles, the last symphony was written, and at 





the same time the actual organic marriage of 
Music with the Art of Poetry prepared. And 
from this point of view must the progressive 
development of music since Beethoven be re- 
garded. 


Whitsuntide Music on the Rhine. 
Cnor.ey, of the London Atheneum, true to 
his old love of Germany and German music, has 
been over to the Diisseldorf Festival, and written 
to his paper the following vivid description and 
criticism thereof. We must allow for his strong 
English prejudices in what he says of Scuvu- 
MANN’S “Paradise and the Peri”’,—a work by 
the way which MENDELSSOHN, the English music- 
lovers’ oracle, was the first to introduce to the 
musical world in Germany. On the other hand 
Chorley seems to have “conquered his preju- 
dices” with regard to JENNY Linp GoLp- 
SCHMIDT, whom he formerly liked not too well ; 
his very exalted estimation of her singing now, 
therefore, is a fact of some significance, and goes 
far to offset the thousand and one newspaper re- 
ports about the decline of the vocal powers of the 

world’s truest and greatest Queen of Song. 





The thirty-third annual music-meeting held 
during Whit-week at one or other of the towns 
on the Lower Rhine—one of the most important 
gatherings of its class in Germany—took place 
this year, as the readers of the Atheneum have 
been duly apprized, at Diisseldorf, under condi- 
tions of more than ordinary interest. It is uni- 
versally owned to be the most brilliant Festival 
which has taken place since that great musical 
summer of 1846, which included the Musik-Fest 
at Aix-la-Chapelle,—the Jesuit Festival at Liége, 
for which Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion” was writ- 
ten,—the assemblage of upwards of three thous- 
and part-singers at Cologne,—and the production 
of “ Elijah” at Birmingham. It seems only yes- 
terday since we were partaking of these excite- 
ments and pleasures: yet what a whirlwind of 
change and destruction has passed over Art in 
Germany during that interval of thrice three 
years! This Diisseldorf Festival would have 
been well worth a visit, whether it be regarded 
as illustrating the amount of what has been lost, 
and what is retained, in the Lower Rhine-land ; 
or considered merely as testing the present state 
of that strange thing, German opinion. Apart 
from all philosophies and comparisons, however, 
it has been a noticeable meeting. 

Our English privilege of beginning every mat- 
ter in debate with a prelude concerning the 
weather does not come in amiss this Whitsuntide 
—since the sudden outburst of summer in all its 
glory, after so long-drawn and dark a winter, has 
given the whole district the festive aspect of a 
garden freshly decked and garlanded for some 
joyous purpose. Never were seen herbage of 
such an intense and tender green—such floods of 
golden flowers on the fields—never such piles 
and coronals of blossoms on every fruit-tree (ma- 
king a delicious harmony with the red-tiled roofs 
of the homesteads, and the quaint towers of the 
old churches)—as those we swept past while 
taking the line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Ober-Cas- 
sel. This holiday clothing, too, was at its brightest 
in and about Diisseldorf. Every one knows 
the charming gardens which belong to that town, 
and it was fortunate that the lilacs and the chest- 
nut bloom should have “ kept back” till Whitsun- 
tide. The ball where the musical performances 
are held—one of those picturesque temporary 
wooden rooms, the secret of erecting and decora- 
ting which belongs to Germany—was pitched in 
a garden, and betwixt fit and fit of the long 
and laborious rehearsals, and part and part of the 
concerts, it was pretty to see the cheerful and 
cordial audience streaming out under the cover- 
ing of those lovely fresh leaves; and pleasant to 
know that one could loiter without among objects 
so refreshing to weary spirits, yet still hardly lose 
a note of Madame Goldschmidt’s singing voice, 





and hardly a piano of the most elaborate chorus. 
There is much, after all, in scenery,—as the res- 
pective impressions produced by sacred music, 
when it is heard in a cathedral and in a town 
hall, will prove to the least imaginative ; and it 
must be allowed that a garden in the Lower 
Rhine-land (due festival weather granted) puts 
heart and mind into better tune for music than 
the streets of our provincial towns, streaming 
with their factory population. 

The material for such a meeting—orchestra 
and chorus numbering eight hundred, and twenty- 
six executants—has been, on the whole, excellent. 
The voices, particularly the female ones, have 
been more tunable than those which are some- 
times to be heard in Germany on like occasions. 
The stringed Quartet in the orchestra has been 
admirable, animated to no ordinary point by that 
king of orchestral violinists, Herr David. The 
wind instruments were less satisfactory. All were 
tested to the utmost in some of the works selected 
for performance. All stood the test capitally. 
The first evening’s concert was made up of a Sym- 
phony by Herr Hiller, the conductor of the Fes- 
tival, with the motto, “ Zs muss doch Friihling 
werden,”—on the whole, perhaps, the best work 
of its composer, and the best German Symphony 
of a later date than Mendelssohn’s. The ideas in 
three of the movements are and well con- 
trasted, the structure is excellent (some lengthi- 
ness forgiven,) and there are many charming de- 
tails, which fill up the outline without obtrusive- 
ness. It was noticeable that the Andante, which 
is the most vague and tormented of the four 
movements, seemed to be most relished, especially 
among the young professors and practitioners who 
thronged to the rehearsal. After the Symphony, 
Haydn’s “ Creation” was performed excellently. 
Somehow they make more of this work in Ger- 
many, and less of Handel’s Oratorios, than we 
do in England; and (sad to say,) in spite of the 
sarcastic pity of the “men of the future,” old 
Haydn’s picture music was rapturously received, 
—in part, because, after all, it is music, and not 
mystical noise,—in part, owing to the wondrous 
singing of Madame Goldschmidt. Wondrous this 
was, and of a perfection which I do not think she 
ever reached in England. If her voice suffered 
from her American tour, it has entirely recovered 
its brilliancy and lustre,—and the style seems to 
have gained (as must be the case with every true 
artist) in warmth and dignity. Praise, too, is 
well deserved by the tenor, Herr Schneider of 
Leipzig, who was mentioned in the Athenaeum 
three years ago as a tenor of promise, and who 
possesses what so many German tenors want— 
charm and suavity of tone, without any bad habits 
of delivery. After the tasteless bawling one is 
used to hear, which “sets up” for heartiness and 
energy, unaffected refinement, in but a modest 
quantity, is a welcome rarity. Herr Schneider 
ought to make a good career, if he remains unvis- 
ited by the ambition which killed the frog in the 
fable, and which has destroyed so many a singer. 

“ So far, so good.” The second concert, which 
contained the “ peculiarity” of this Whitsuntide 
Festival, was full of matter for strange comparison 
—if not for sad thought. The programme consis- 
ted of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Meerestille’ Overture, Dr. 
Schumann’s Cantata, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ and 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. To those who 
think as we do in England, and who are not used 
first to set up idols and then to pull them down, 
the juxtaposition of the two first-named composi- 
tions suggested the abyss into which German taste 
has made haste to plunge since Mendelssohn’s 
death, by accepting Dr. Schumann as his successor 
and (say the “men of the period”) his superior. 
Never before did I feel so strongly how great was 
one composer—how very small the other; never 
did I seem so intimately to touch, taste and handle 
the bitter and faded fruits which spring from dis- 
order sown by a rebellious spirit that asserts pro- 
gress and destruction to be one. There were good 
reasons, it is true, why this Cantata should be 
elected. Dr. Schumann having been long a resi- 
dent at Diisseldorf, there are reasons why his 
works should not be sought out with censure too 
well known to all kindly and considerate musicians 
here to call for recapitulation :—but if Art is to 
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continue to exist, Truth in Art must be vindica- 
ted,—and the truth must be told, that to select such 
a work on the occasion of a great German festival 
is to own to Europe that Germany has no more 
great men, and that any one who pretends to their 
“purple and gold” will find subjects (whether 
sycophant or sincere, who shall determine ?) wil- 
ling to swear that he is greater than any Greatness 
who has preceded him ! 

Years ago a brief analysis of this Eastern Can- 
tata was offered in your journal; when its mono- 
tony and triviality were pointed out, and the 
pompous nothingness which a man poor in ideas 
could assume, in the hopes of appearing deep, 
simple, and sentimental. On hearing the composi- 
tion capitally executed (and the principal part 
fought for by Madame Goldschmidt with a valianey 
and power which did her honor)—the meagreness 
—the absence of true expression—the want of 
artistic simplicity in grasping the subject and dis- 
tributing its component parts—made themselves 
more felt, even, than on perusal.— It is much 
more amusing” (said one capable to judge) upon 
the pianoforte than here,”—and piteous was it to 
think of the time and the good-will which had been 
wasted in dragging through a work which did not 
really please (as was evident from the tepid ap- 

lause Lomond on it), and which cannot last, un- 
[oes ennui is to be mistaken for thought,—thread- 
bare phrase for the utterance of emotion, and want 
of color for ideality in description. The final 
bravura of the Peri—fierce and uncouth enough 
to padlock ‘ Heaven’s gate’ against such a shrieking 
and pedantic person forever and ever—the frivol- 
ous dance of the Bayaderes round about “ Allah’s 
throne,” (like one of M. Adolphe Adam’s two 
opera tunes worked canon-wise)—the dismal 
weariness of the scene of the Pestilence—and the 
irrational manner in which the singers have to pass 
from narration to personation, and vice versa,— 
sounded ten times more fierce, frivolous, dismal, 
and irrational, when they were heard, than when 
they were read. And yet the amateur,—who is 
rococo enough to demand only melody, only vari- 
ety, only propriety, only interest,—is told by 
“young Germany” that this Cantata is a work 
written before its composer had wholly shaken off 
the trammels,—in fact, “ quite old music,” as com- 
pared with the music of the hour and the music 
of to-morrow.—There is no pleasure in saying 
these things—as there is no comfort in controversy 
or dignity in disagreement ;—but even the stran- 
ger’s smallest word may help,—if it only induces 
one student to pause and consider what made his 
forefathers great;—and Europe owes too much 
to the giants of Germany, to see one of music’s 
provinces handed over to dwarfs and deformed 
rulers, without a pretty strong protocol-work of 
protest. 

The Artist's Concert, held on the third evening, 
_ offered among its noticeable features, new toa Lon- 
|| doner, Herr Gade’s Overture, ‘Im Hochland, and 
a clever but incoherent violin Concerto, by Herr 
Rietz, who like Dr. Schumann, belonged to Diissel- 
dorf “once upon a time.” ‘This was admirably 
| given by Herr David. Lastly, the ovations to 
Madame Goldschmidt (who has sung, I believe, 
gratuitously) were such as to claim mention in the 
| record of the meeting. After her first aria, Deh 
| vieni, from ‘ Figaro,’ a positive feu de joie of bou- 
|| quets was discharged against her by the Ladies of 
| the chorus, with the customary flourish of trumpets 
used in German orchestras for the greeting of 
|| favorite artists. After her second aria (a cavatina 
from Beatrice di Tenda, which, indeed, she execu- 
ted magnificently), a young lady pressed forward 
from the ranks of the amateur choristers, and 
crowned her with a wreath ; and while Madame 
Goldschmidt shrank away from this, the ceiling 
opened, and a rain of flowers fell around her. 
After her third aria came another shower of small 
ribbons, imprinted with the legend that Heaven had 
sent an angel to sing at the Thirty-third Lower- 
Rhine Festival. We must not measure our cousin- 
Germans’ fancy for honoring the honorable by our 
own colder modes of procedure ; but such ecstatic 
compliments could but be painfully oppressive, to 
their victim :—and so, indeed, she appeared to feel 
them. How could it be forgotten by some of 
those who saw the rapture and heard the riot,— 


that after having also seen Mendelssohn crowned 
at Brunswick, in years gone by,—and on another 
summer night the whole city of Cologne turned 
out to honor him with a torch-procession, and to 
resent him with the freedom of the town—one 
Ge lived to hear him spoken of by many as a 
well-trained musician,—iudustrious enough, but 
without poetry or philosophy in his compositions. 
“ These violent delights have violent ends”; and 
those who have seen the fickleness once, thence- 
forward mistrust the fervor. But the shower of 
roses and ribbons suggested something pleasanter 
than the thought of past triumphs followed by con- 
tempts. Was it not also an evidence that the 
lovely art of singing, as a branch of musical exe- 
cution, and in some sort a partaker of the Creator’s 
inspirations, can still hold its thousands thralled ! 
Such have been a few of the features of this 
animated and successful music-meeting on the 
Rhine. On the opportunities of meeting old 
friends and making new ones, and of hearing all 
that is to be—as well as much that should not be— 
in German music which the Congress had afforded, 
it is needless to dwell—The next year’s Whitsun- 
tide music on the Rhine will be held, it is purposed, 
at Cologne. 





4 oe 
Rossini in Paris. 

A correspondent of the Moniteur writes :— 
“ Rossini has arrived in Paris. This is the hap- 
piest and most important musical event of the week. 
To this excellent piece of news I can add another, 
which is still better and equally certain—there is 
every hope that the health of the sovereign maestro 
will be completely restored. 

“ Che sovra gli altri come aquila vola.” 

“ All that science can do to preserve such a 
valued life for many long days will of course be 
done. His ordinary physician has already had 
several consultations with some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty in Paris. If all 
who owe to the immortal author of ‘ William Tell,’ 
‘ Moses,’ and the ‘ Barber,’ hours of ineffable beati- 
tude, of exquisite enjoyment, were to leave their 
names at Rossini’s door, we should see an immense 
procession from sunrise to sunset for days without 
number. Many private. friends of the master, 
however desirous they were to contemplate those 
fine and intelligent features which age and suffer- 
ing have changed but very little, contented them- 
selves with leaving their cards and good wishes at 
the threshold of his august abode, and abstained 
from feelings of delicacy from any attempt to dis- 
turb the privacy of the first days of his installa- 
tion in Paris. Others, either less timid or more 
intimate, could not resist the desire to press to their 
hearts the old friend so long absent, and who had 
been represented by correspondence as much more 
seriously ill than he really was. Those who suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the sanctuary were delighted 
when they saw the great man who had been 
reported to be so broken down. Although he has 
greatly suffered in various ways, they found his 
mind as sparkling, his temper as good, and his con- 
versation as charming as ever. In answer to 
questions about his health, he complains of a little 
weakness and an absolute want of sleep. His 
malady seems to be purely nervous. But, notwith- 
standing his illness, jhe has resumed his favorite 
a upon the Boulevards, where he may 

e seen strolling as of old, with his hands in the 
pockets of his long frock coat, while he curiously 
observes the many transformations that have taken 
place during bis absence. When any one talks 
to him of music and the recent success of his 
Mathilde de Shabran, he looks at his questioner 
with an air of astonishment so well assumed as to 
appear naif, and, bowing his head replies with 
almost imperceptible irony, ‘ People are really too 
good to trouble themselves about my old things. 
All that music is rococo. It has quite gone by.’ 
The other day some one was vaunting the wonders 
of magnetism, and proposed that he should consult 
a somnambulist. ‘Ah,’ said Rossini gaily, ‘she 
would ask for a lock of my hair; I have but five 
hairs left, and each of them has a name. I am 
bald enough as it is.” He came to Paris by short 
journeys. Rossini likes to see the country he 
passes through; to breathe the air at leisure, to 








sleep at night, and, in short, to take the longest 
way about, like the good La Fontaine. As to 
those modern means of communication which shoot 
men and luggage, as from a cannon’s mouth, a 
hundred leagues before a man has time to enquire 
the way, without having either that fear or dislike 
of it which has been pretended, he does not see 
why one who has no occasion to hurry should adopt 
this mode of travelling. He says capital things 
about the inconveniences as well as the advantages 
of progress. During this long journey, which took 
more time than Torquato Tasso and Benvenuto 
Cellini would have done to perform the same 
distance sword in hand, Madame Rossini watched 
over her partner with a pious and maternal 
solicitude. * * * 

‘It is said that the management of the opera will 
celebrate Rossini’s return to Paris with all the 
éclat due from a principal theatre supported by a 
state subvention. There is a talk of bringing out 
Moise on a grand scale; William Tell and Count 
Ory will also, we believe, be played. This homage 
to Rossini will be at once an honor to the Opera, 
a great joy for the friends of Art, and a solemn 
reparation for the inconceivable neglect of tne 
great works of the master of masters, of which we 
were at one time guilty. 





From the New York Tribune. 


The Grand Pic-Nic of the German Musical 
Societies. 

The fourth day of the great Festival began 
cloudy, but at nine o'clock, just at the time of the 
meeting of the great bulk of the singers at Wash- 
ington Hall, the heavy clouds dispersed and a 
fine sunny day favored the grand excursion — 
The Singing Societies, Turners, and military 
Companies formed in procession and marched 
through the Bowery, Chatham-street and Broad- 
way to the foot of Canal-street. The procession 
was an imposing spectacle on account of its num- 
bers, the brilliancy of the emblems and the entire 
arrangement of their proceedings. In front 
marched the Carabine Rangers, Capt. Bechtel, 
ana the New York Riflemen, Company 1, Capt. 
Johnson ; then came a body of Turners in rank 
and file, then the vocal Sovieties with their gay 
banners and standards ; another body of Turners, 
the New York Hussars, Capt. Beiser, and the 
Washington Artillery, Capt. Schnorr, bringing up 
the rear, in this way taking the Singing Societies 
in their midst. The streets through which they 
passed were thronged by people, and thousands 
of men, women and children visited Elm Park 
during the day. There is no exaggeration in 
estimating the vast multitude at forty thousand, 
who, from 8 o’clock until evening flowed to the 
beautiful spot selected for the great Festival. 
The grove was thronged. The procession num- 
bered about three thousand persons, and proceed- 
ed in several steamers to Strykeér’s Bay and thence 
to Elm Park. 

In the Park the various scenes of this “ Wald- 
fest” (Festival in the Woods) were piquant in the 
extreme. They were new and astonishing to 
many native Americans who were present, who 
never witnessed the assemblage of such an im- 
mense multitude of persons conducting themselves 
with the most perfect decorum. The occasion 
was full of sweet reminiscenses of the happy days 
of the truly beloved Vaterland. Every society 
and company had their banners suspended in a 
certain place, and numerous friends gathered 
round them. There were forty or fifty of these 
headqnarters. At each the parties enjoyed them- 
selves in singing, in drinking, and in dancing to 


‘the music of five of the finest bands of music, and 
‘im filling the air with their hurrahs. Suddenly 


the scene changed, the rattling of drums called 
together the members of the ‘Turnerbund, and 
they marched through the thronged multitude 
amid enthusiastic applause. They appeared in 
the full vigor of fealth, youth and beauty.— 
Crowds gathered here and there to listen to some 
orator who segene to the old German love of 
liberty, and therefore to the love of their new 
Vaterland, the headquarters of the future libera- 
tion of the world. Then the mighty harmony of a 
great chorus swelled through the woods, and re- 
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minded the listeners of the romantic banks of the 
Rhine and Neckar, with their old castles, their 
merry vineyards and rich cities. Then followed 
the drinking round (Bundtrinken) from enorm- 
ous Birkenheimers or trinkhorns, or giant silver 
cups, of which we saw one specimen holding 
about four bottles of wine, belonging to the Teu- 
tonia Gesangverein of New York, with the de- 
vice : 

Wer nicht liebt Weib, Wein und Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 

(Who does not love wine, wife and song, 

Will be a fool his life-time long.) 


and embellished by the haut relief figures of love, 
liberty and song. 

Here met old friends, brought together by this 
Festival from the most distant parts of their new 
Vaterland, and remembering old times both here 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, happy and 
sad days, revolution, barricades, prison and banish- 
ment. Then in another place the strong old Ger- 
man choral music or fugue could be heard, of 
which the old Lutheran warrior song of the thirty 
years’ war: “ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott” (a 
fast stronghold in our Lord,) was the first and 
fundamental specimen. Those who have wit- 
nessed these Festivals in Germany must confess 
that this German national characteristic is gaining 
a hold upon the new world, and that German song 
will by and by be a characteristic not only of the 
German population but of the whole people of the 
United States. 

It would be impossible to give a full and true 
picture of the whole affair with all its freedom 
connected with the utmost order and harmony. 
There was the vast crowded multitude and single 
couples and parties in the more remote places of 
this large Park. Here the loud echoing of a 
thousand voices, there the still happiness of family 
circles with wife and children and the stiller tones 
of tender lovers. And above all these manifold 
scenes were visible the mind shadows of gentle 
trees and the rosy clouds of the sinking day. 
Certainly the German people found here a home, 
an Heimath! This grand Festival was certainly 
the most brilliant of all Festivals of this kind held 
in this country. 

At about 4 o'clock several speeches were made 
from the steps of the Villa of the Park, but the 
crowd prevented one understanding anything that 
was said. It was said that the Mayor made a 
speech and expressed himself much pleased with 
the order and good behavior of fis German 
fellow-citizens, to whose services he had ordered 
a force of two hundred and fifty policemen as a 
guard against native and adopted rowdies and 
pickpockets. 

At 5 o'clock, cannon-shots and the roll of the 
drums announced the hour of again forming in 
procession to proceed homeward. Soon they 
marched in the same order as they came, through 
the alleys of the Park down to Stryker’s Bay, ac- 
companied by the thousands of their friends, 
Several overloaded steamers were required to 
transfer them to the City. 

The memory of this Festival will undoubtedly 
linger a long time in the minds of all who wit- 
nessed its proceedings, giving the love of the 
liberal arts a new vigor among the Germans. 





SE — aa a 
Musiqal Cornespondence. 
From NEW YORK. 

June 26.—In regard to the quantity of music 
afforded us Gothamites at present there is surely no 
reason for complaint. The Academy opened its 
doors last week for a few more nights with Mme. 
LaGRanGe, Messrs. MoreELti and Mirate. These 
artists have sung in Norma and J Puritani, and 
were to have given Don Giovanni last evening, had 
not the indisposition of Morelli and Mme. FerraRl, 
a débutante in America, compelled the postponement 
of Mozart to Wednesday evening. It is late in 
the season, and amid the musical surfeit of the hour 
they have failed to draw as numerous audiences as 
they deserved. I hope Don Giovanni will better re- 
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ward their labors, and it is ramored that the man- 
agement have not yet abandoned the idea of getting 
out Les Huguenots., that exhauster of MeYERBEER’S 
originality. 

The German troupe,—mainly the same which you 
heard in Der Freyschiitz at Niblo’s some weeks since,— 
have taken possession of Wallack’s cozy little thea- 
tre; but in spite of the zealous efforts and really 
good leading of their director, Mr. Ropert Stror- 
PEL (a brother-in-law of Witttam Vincent WaAt- 
LACE, and recently of the Princess’ Theatre, Lon- 
don) Die Reyimentstochter has twice attracted but a 
few listeners. To-night we were promised the Czar 
und Zimmermann, but for some unannounced reason 
a German vaudeville has been substituted. Rehear- 
sals of Fidelio have commenced with Mile. Len- 
MANN, Mme. D’Ormy having wisely concluded to 
confine herself to réles depending less upon artistic 
singing. She is a very acceptable Marie, the vivan- 
ditre, but Fidelio should have another representa- 
tive. 

But the musical event of the week is the gathering 
of the German Saengerbund, Maennerchor, Lieder- 
tafel, Saengerrunde, Orpheus, Liederkranz, etc., 
(there are as many names as societies for one and 
the same thing) to their general Saenger-Fest. On 
Saturday they poured in upon us, and visited our 
main streets with their torchlight procession. On 
Sunday they gathered at their head-quarters, the 
Washington Hotel, and there marshalled under the 
American stars and stripes and the German revolu- 
tionary tri-color, they rehearsed, exchanged greet- 
ings and consumed a sufficient number of barrels of 
Lager-bier, to reconcile the brewers to the Maine 
Law for one month at least. Yesterday, with flying 
banners and military, (for detailed accounts of which 
see the dailies) they took possession of the Metropol- 
itan theatre, and the “ Generalprobe” gave promise 
of an acceptable evening’s entertainment. Car 
BerGMann had been selected as “ Fest-Director,” 
and this appointment will satisfy you that all that a 
conductor can do was done. For the last few weeks 
this most modest and able leader has been most 
indefatigable in his preparations, and numerous re- 
hearsals of the large orchestra and the New York 
societies have not been without their effect. The 
Festival-Concert was on Monday evening. 

Carl Bergmann is ambitious to bring before an 
American public, works to which they have not 
hitherto listened and which represent the modern 
phase of music abroad. WacGner’s overture to 
Cola di Rienzi, and the Reception March from Lohen- 
grin were therefore the instrumental pieces selected. 
The Rienzi overture is one of the musical reformer’s 
earlier efforts, produced at a time when Meyerbeer 
was his attraction, and of course can be considered 
in no sense as “ music of the future.” My position 
unfortunately was directly in front of the brass in- 
struments, consisting of four horns, four trumpets, 
four trombones and two ophicleides, supported by an 
immense drum ; and these instruments in a Wagner 
overture are not left to rust, you well know. Of 
course I could not judge of the Rienzi or the Lohen- 
grin; but I heard enough during the occasional sus- 
pensions of brass, to convince me that the Rienzi 
overture contains some choice bits of melody,— 
actually “absolute” melody. 

The first vocal piece of the concert was a “ Lieder- 


Pirie” or species of vocal Cantata, by Jotrus Orro, 


entitled Jm Walde, consisting of soli and choruses. 

his was a very pretentious composition, written 
with orchestral introductions, interludes, and descrip- 
tive passages. Some pretty common-place bits, 


“generally remembrances of others, were heard from 


time to time, the most effective of which was a sere- 
nade for tenor solo and chorus; but the whole com- 
position was meaningless and foolish; the several 
numbers being connected together with orchestral 
passages, which reminded me strongly of the inter- 





ludes of some of our country organists, having no- 
thing more to do with the pieces themselves than 
the interludes referred to have. However, Jm Walde 
pleased the audience much better than the Chorus of 
the Priests from Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” excellently 
given later in the evening. Among the other selec- 
tions of the evening were Winterlied chorus, very 
trivially composed by V. E. Becker, and lifelessly 
sung by the Baltimore societies; the “ World’s 
Prayer” chorus, by ZoELLNER, very effectively per- 
formed by the Philadelphia societies; KugEcKEN’s 
“ Warrior's Song before battle,” the best singing of 
the evening ; for Mr. Bergmann had carefully trained 
the New York Societies; Friscuer’s Ariegerscene 
chorus, which closed the programme, and which I did 
not hear ; and the finale of the second act of William 
Tell. This was by far the most effective perform- 
ance of the evening, notwithstanding the weakness 
of the accompanying terzett. The full bursts of the 
large chorus, now instantly mounting from pianis- 
simo to fortissimo sforzando, were magnificent indeed. 
How little do our opera managers appreciate the 
effects that may be produced by a powerful and effi- 
cient chorus ! 

The next festival is appointed for Philadelphia, in 
1857. To-day Elm Park (82d st.) is alive with the 
Turners’ Pie-nic, which closes the social amusements 
of the week, and at which it is safe to predict, a con- 
siderable quantity of lager-bier will find a sympa- 
thetic receptacle. G. 





— > 
From WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JuNE 23.—You see by the enclosed circular that 
we have in embryo at Washington a Musical Journal 
to be called the National Monthly Musical Magazine. 
I have seen the proof of the first number. It will be 
chiefly a publication of lighter music—waltzes, opera 
airs, etc.—in a suitable size for binding. The reading 
matter will be secondary. It has as vignette a beau- 
tiful engraving of the National Monument that is to 
be, if the K. N.s who now have the matter in hand 
don’t surround it with a platform and leave it so. 

Last night we had the first really Classic concert 
which has occurred in the city since I have been 
here. It was given by Mlle. De Boye, a resident 
artist of admirable qualities, but never sufficiently 
known, she being a student of high Art, and Wash- 
ington having but little weakness that way. But she 
was induced by those who knew her value to adver- 
tise a concert, whereat she was assisted by artists 
here and in Baltimore. It came off last night, and 
was so successful, that I trust it will be followed by 
a series of subscription concerts next fall, which 
would be something new for us! 

In the C minor Trio of Beethoven, and the Con- 
certo in G minor of Mendelssohn, Mlle. De Boye 
gave evidence of such a real entrance into the spirit 
of the masters as we are here strangers to. AHREND'S 
cello is exquisite. He gave us finely for solos Schu- 
bert’s Hommage & Beethoven, Finale of Lucia, and 
“Sounds of Home.” I could but reflect when the 
first of these was announced as a “ Theme from 
Beethoven,” how remarkable a compliment it is to 
Schubert, that his homage to Beethoven should have 
so inspired him, that this entirely original piece 
should have so widely passed for the composition of 
the great master, and been published as such in Lon- 
don and America. You may remember that when 
Schubert's earlier compositions were attracting no- 
tice, and especially his songs: Die Burgschaft, Die 
Junge Nonne, Ossian’s Gesiinge, Die Grenze der Men- 
scheit, Beethoven was deeply interested in them, and 
exclaimed, “ Wahrlich in dem Schubert wohnt ein 
gétilicher Funke,” (Traly in this Schubert burns a god- 
like fire !) 

I have said that this was the only really Classic 
concert we have had. I do not forget Hetver’s 
entertainment, (half music, half necromancy,) of 
which I wrote you. He did give us the Sonata 
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Pathetique, and some “Songs without Words.”— 
But when I think of his concert I am reminded of 
the statements published with becoming gravity by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, namely: that a drum made 
of wolf’s skin would break another made of sheep’s 
skin; and that a harp strung with fox-gat strings 
would make hens fly away. Heller has “second 
sight” enough to explain these to us, and also why 
an orange-tree blossoming and bearing fruit in two 
minutes puts to flight a flock of Lieder ohne Worte ; 
and a “ Magic drum,” on which invisible spirits beat, 
will break the effect of the Pathetiyue on the drum 
of the ear. 

After living here somewhat longer one gets to find 
a good deal of worthy music in Washington. There 
are a number of good artists. The defect is a lack 
of musical enthusiasm, and an ignorance of the great 
composers. There was last night an earnest atten- 
tion to the entire concert, and an evident interest in 
the finest passages. I remember a verse of John 
Sterling’s which commences 

“ Meliora latent” ever; &c. Cc. 


From CHICAGO, Ill. 

Jung 21—We have actually had nothing in the 
way of Concerts, except one of StrRakoscu’s very 
pleasing and amusing Grand Musical Festivals, gotten 
up in the usual style, viz: Signora Paropr, prima 
donna assoluta, lately returned from her professional 
tour through Europe; Madame Parti Srraxoscu, 
and some tenor or baritone, engaged at twenty-five 
dollars a week, to give varicty, and the necessary 
rest to the prime donne, besides sustainiug the male 
parts in those sweet and entirely new ducttos, with 
Maurige Strakosch as musical director and accom- 
panist to the vocal performance. Strakosch is an 
excellent manager, and during his sojourn of seven 
years in America has sufficiently studied the taste of 
our Western population to know that his music will 
take, and that he gains more by pursuing his course 
than by trying to cultivate and elevate the standard 
of music; he gains more money, I mean, and I am 
very much mistaken if that is not his prime object. 
Oh, beautiful! how sweet! charming! are expres- 
sions I hear whispered around me; and signs of as- 
tonishment exhibited by open mouths, charming 
smiles, and sundry gesticulations, have sufficiently 
convinced me that it would be dangerous openly to 
express any dissatisfaction. Strakosch performs 
finely on the piano; his accompaniments are really 
a great support to the singing members,—and leay- 
ing his pecuniary aims out of the question, which 
form the main basis of his course, it is almost a pity 
that he should not try to please his audiences with 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beethoven, and 
compositions of other authors, instead of his own 
calculated accompaniments of “ Katy Darling,” 
“Old Folks,” “ Yankee Doodle,” and others, while 
I think him able to perform such compositions as 
would raise him in the opinion of all admirers of 
music. 

But be did make money ; both evehings the spa- 
cious hall was crowded at one dollar a head. He 





| left here for some parts in Wisconsin, will visit St. 


Louis and return ultimately to New York. 

It has often been remarked by artists that the 
Western country does not offer sufficient encourage- 
ment to visit it, while all depends on knowledge and 
management; and although many will rather aban- 
don the idea of paying us a visit than descending 
to these sundry humbugs, I request their considera- 
tion and compassion, assuring them that with our 
fast notions of improvements we shall soon be able 
to distinguish good from middling,—and while at 
present, all belonging under the category of the latter 
are pretty sure of making money by the experiment, 
ths first class will always meet with a hearty wel- 
come from a goodly number. 





The “ Backus Minstrels” are backing us considera- 
bly, having taken possession of our only good music 
hall for a length of time, to keep away anything less 
mediocre. 

Since BeroMann has left us, there have been no 
public performances of our Philharmonic Society, 
and we must rely altogether on the kindness of those 
who favor us with a chance visit; and not until such 
an important event will I again task your patience. 

H. B. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
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CrypERELLA has stepped into real life, it seems. 
The Salut Publique, of Lyons, guaranties the truth of 
the following story :—‘‘ About two months ago, M. 
de Rhet . a gentleman of large property in the 
neighborhood of this city, on leaving the theatre after 
a performance of the ‘ Etoile du Nord,’ picked up a 
white satin shoe. On examining it, he found that it 
must have been made for a foot remarkably small 
and elegant. He asked the box-keepers if any one 
had announced the loss of a shoe, but was answered 
in the negative. He took it home withhim. The 
more he saw it the more he admired it; and he 
jumped to the conclusion that the owner, having so 
small a foot, was, in all probability, extremely beauti- 
ful. He showed the shoe to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and caused them to make inquiries after 
the owner; but he could gain no clue toher. At last 
it struck him that, as the person who had lost it could 
not have walked home, he might gain some informa- 
tion from the cab-drivers. After eight days spent in 
inquiry he found a driver who remembered having 
driven a young woman who had lost her shoe in the 
Rue Thomassin. M. de Rhet— thereupon made in- 
quiries at every house in that street; and he at length 
discovered a young work-woman who blushingly con- 
fessed that the shoe was hers. As he anticipated, he 
found that she was remarkably beautiful, and on 
inquiry he learned that her character was very good. 
He fell in love with her, and in a few days they were 
married.” 





Look out for an improvement in church music— 
for we are told that, in view of the want of devo- 
tional feeling among church singers generally, the 
Bishop of Newfoundland has prepared a prayer for 
them, which is used in his cathedral, and in many 
of the churches of his diocese. 


Our music-loving friends in Philadelphia are at 
length to be congratulated on the prospect of a fine 
large Opera House. The money is wholly or mostly 
subscribed, the directors have contracted for the 
building, and ground was actually broken last week 
at the corner of Broad and Locust streets for the 
foundation. There are at present nearly two hun- 
dred men at work upon the lot. It is said that the 
site is better and that the theatre will be larger even 
than the Academy of Music in New York. The 
Philadelphians, we believe, style theirs the American 
Academy of Music. Success to it! Democratic 
prices! down with the star system and with the 
spasmodic speculations! and instead thereof a per- 
manent lyric institution, in which justice will be done 
to composers as well as prime donne cssolute, and 
great works presented with reasonable completeness 
and conscientiousness in all, even the most subordi- 
nate parts! 

At the same time that the Londoners are hailing the 
advent of a new English opera (of which we copy 
a description elsewhere) Paris is rejoicing in two new 
operas from its favorites, Auser and Harevy. 
The latter has chosen a wild Indian subject—Jagua- 
rita is its title—and it has met with great success at 
the Theatre Lyrique. Auber’s was given at the 
Opera Comique, and the first performance was hon- 
ored by the attendance of the veteran Rossini, as 





well as of the Emperor and Empress....... ALFRED 
JAELL has lately given a concert at Strasburg, in 
company with the violinist, S1vort...... CaTHE- 


RINE Hayes, the Irish vocalist, gave a concert at 
Singapore, in the East Indies, in March last. In 
extent of territory her artistic career certainly beats 
all others, she having traversed Europe, America, 
(from ocean to ocean), Australia and India...... 
Our sweet singer, Mrs. Wentwortn, has returned 
from a successful concert tour in the Eastern prov- 
inces. 

Has any musician, or any other living lion been 
the subject of so many anecdotes, real or invented, 
as Rossinr? One might fill a book with them.— 
His revisitation of Paris just now is the signal for a 
new shower of them. Terribly severe is his reported 
mot concerning MEYERBEER. Being asked if he had 
heard the Prophéte, he answered: “ Yes, I heard it 
once in Florence; but the Italians are not fond of 
five-hour operas, so they abridged it a great deal, and 
very unfortunately they seemed to have left out all 
the good parts.” 


There is a rumor that one of our enterprising 
managers proposes to bring over here the famous 
composer and conductor, RicHarD WAGNER, who 
is now frightening the Englishmen...... For the 
French Opera at New Orleans M. Rousszau Deta- 
GRAVE, of the Imperial Academy at Paris, has been 
engaged as first tenor; he is said to be superior to 
any tenor who has visited New Orleans before; he is 
still young, of a fine physique, and counts among the 
first singers in France. He has a comic talent also. 
For basse chantante their old favorite, M. Grant, re. 
turns to them from France, in place of M. Becker. 
M. Deprinay, light tenor, also returns, and M. 
Mazur succeeds M. Montcrar...... The German 
Minnerchire have societies in Texas, which met for 
a Festival at New-Braunfels on the last three days of 
May, at the same time that a similar festival was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. Besides the Braunfels 
Union itself, which numbered thirty or forty singers, 
there were double or single quartets from Columbus, 
Indianola, San Antonio and Austin, and one rejoic- 
ing in the tender little title of the “ Sisterdale-Com- 
fort” union. Some of them travelled one hundred 
and fifty miles to attend. 

Master Luca, a young colored pianist, has been 
creating some sensation by concerts in New York. 
Some of the papers, with the usual ready catering to 
popular credulity, call him at once another De Meyer, 
Thalberg, Jaell, &c. We should think so, by the 
title of one of his pieces: “ Liszt’s Concerto by 
Herz’’(!) which, according to one of said newspaper 
criticisms, turned out to be upon themes by Bex- 
Lin1(!!) But we have heard Master Luca, and think 
him possessed of rather extraordinary talent, and 
execution more brilliant and forcible than tasteful. 
What he most seemed to need, (this was a year or 
two since,) was a study of genuine compositions, in- 
stead of such made-up trumpery as the above title 
indicates. 

New Tueory or Necro Minstrevsy.— The 
Philadelphia Bulletin commences an article upon 
“ The force of Caricature” with the following : 

Whoever has taken the trouble to think about our 
“Ethiopian Melodies,” must have been struck with 
the fact, that, aside from the affectation of dialect, 
there is nothing Ethiopian about them. The airs are 
known to be the production of a pure Caucasian head . 
but we refer more particularly to the text. What is’ 
there peculiarly African in the images called to the 
mind by the great majority of these songs ? 

It is evident that these “‘ Negro Melodies” are white 
melodies, strictly national songs of our country and 
people, and fully entitled to the designation of 
American pastorals, if any thing were to be gained 
by using such pedantic expressions. They deal in the 
daily life of a thriving people, just beginning to feel 
sufficiently at ease in and satisfied with its social ar- 
rangements and relations to entertain a nascent desire 
to make them the subject of artistic treatment, and 
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yet too little emerged from the hard labor which was 
required to establish such a state of comfort and well 
being, to enter upon this artistic occupation with great 
force or fervor, or to be quite convinced that the 
desire is entirely legitimate and proper and not in the 
least ridiculous. 

Why, then, does this phase of art appear in the 
dress of such coarse and extravagant caricature ? 
Why do we choose to see ourselves mirrored in the 
forms and faces of the blacks instead of incarnating 
our own feelings and wishes in the forms of bright 
ideals? For the very reason that we are not quite 
sure that we have a right to make poetry about our- 
selves. Poetry, as handed down to us, crects its 
superstructure on the basis of their social conditions ; 
and the poets of these melodies doubt their own title 
to admission into the sacred order. To avoid, there- 
fore, the appearance of entertaining an unwarrantable 
aspiration, they endeavor to keep open the possibility 
of a retreat by resorting to the excuse that they were 
“only in fan,” that they never seriously thought of 
such a thing as writing poetry. “Anybody but a 
green-horn can see that i never intended to write 
poetry in earnest; I wouldn't have written about 
darkies if I had.” 


Dwight’s Hournal of Music. 
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Miss Elise Hensler's Concert. 

The first Concert since her return from Italy, 
of this young lady, whose residence in New En- 
gland and especially in Boston from a very early 
age (although she was born in Switzerland) natu- 
rally enlisted the warm sympathies of this com- 
munity in her artistic studies and career, took 
place on Tuesday evening in the Music Tall. 
It was a Complimentary Concert, and the occasion 
was as interesting as we all knew it would be. 
Considering the lateness of the season, and the 
attraction which the country has in these sweet 
nights of June, when to most hacknied concert- 
goers the songs of birds are the most refreshing 
of all music, the audience was remarkably large, 
and composed of the most intelligent, the most 
agreeable, the kindest company that could well be 
collected. All wished the singer to succeed, and 
although there were a plenty whose judgment 
could not be blinded by their best wishes, all 
found their wishes realized. 

The season prevented the arrangement of a 
concert on so large a scale, as we could have 
desired, seeing that the arrival of Miss HensLer 
was just too late to give us a chance of hearing 
her in opera. There was no orchestra, but just a 
simple, quiet concert, with variety enough to 
make it somewhat piquant, with excellent piano- 
forte accompaniments by Sig. BENDELARI, excel- 
lent vocal aid by Mr. Mr_iarp, and some of the 
best pieces of the Germania Serenade Band, 
played in their superior style, which was as good 
as music by nine brass instruments could be; for 
really they play admirably, and in such pieces as 
Rossini’s overture to L’ Italiana in Algieri, the 
Scena from Freyschiitz, &c., astonished us by their 
cleverness. 

The fair debutante appeared not a little timid 
and anxious in her first appearance, as was natu- 
ral. Her look and manner were as simple, unaf- 
fected, full of maiden delicacy, and earnest, as 
before she left us. She was enthusiastically wel- 
comed and riveted a sympathetic attention to her 
every tone and motion. The embarrassment 
scarcely left her during the whole of the first 
piece ;—it was the Come per me sereno from “ La 
Sonnambula.” Her singing therefore was a little 
colder than we might expect afterwards; and her 








voice in parts slightly tremulous. But such a 
pure, evenly developed, sympathetic, sweet, re- 
fined soprano it was a deep pleasure to hear. It 
is by means a great voice, but singularly fine and 
beautiful; not of the Louisa Pyne sort of sweet- 
ness and fineness, but with a richer individual 
color to it; and faultlessly true in every note. 
She executed both the plain cantabile and luxu- 
rious embellishments with true mastery of method 
and with such artistic style, as would have done 
credit to some of the most finished Italian prime 
donne. She sustains, swells and diminishes a 
high, silvery note with perfect purity ; her trill is 
very fine; and there is no single trace of any 
kind of bad mannerism anywere perceptible. 
The only deduction, not ascribable to the timidity 
of the moment, was on the score of power— 
power we mean for the grander kind of efforts, 
and yet there 





on the lyric stage, in oratorio, &c., 
was power enough to fill with perfect ease that 
vast hall, with each note in her compass, and to 
penetrate and fill every listener. The duet from 
I Masnadieri was charmingly sung by Miss 
Hensier and Mr. MILLarp; their voices were 
sympathetic to each other, and it was a joint sue- 
cess of a truly artistic order. 

In the Second Part Miss Hensler seemed first 
fully at home and at ease with her audience, and 
sang as among her friends. The Cavatina from 
“Linda”: O luce di quest’ anima, was perhaps 
her best piece. She sang it with so much finished 
grace, and flexibility, and delicacy, such truth of 
sentiment, that one could not wonder at the ex- 
pression attributed to Borpoant, her teacher in 

aris, who patted the young girl on the shoulder 

and said: la petite Sontag! By the way, Linda 
di Chamounix, (apart from its fitness to her voice 
and kind of talent), was not a bad opera for 
the début of a young girl born in Switzerland. 
Her last piece, one of the prettiest of Verdi's 
airs, Caro nome, from “ Rigoletto”, which some 
of our friends will remember was first introduced 
to us by ALrreD JAELL in one of his piano 
fantasias or transcriptions, was very tastefully, 
feelingly and effectively delivered. 

Miss Hensler’s voice has certainly gained very 
much in power and body in the two years of her 
absence. She is yet young,—only nineteen,— 
and with the excellent method which now guides, 
as well as the earnest feeling which inspires her 
practice, there is every reason to hope it will gain 
still more. Yet it is plain that in her whole na- 
ture, organization and temperament, she is not 
destined for the grander sphere of Art. She 
may never be what is distinctively called a great 
artist; but she may be, she already is, an artist, 
and of a fine and pleasing quality. Nor is it 
likely that she has yet developed all she is. If 
voice, musical temperament, mind, the first fruits 
of study, womanly modesty and _ self-respect, 
artist-like earnestness, if these are trust-worthy 
signs, there is an enviable future before her in 
the path which she has chosen. Something we 
might say about the kind of music in which she 
seems so far entirely to have exercised her talent ; 
it is exclusively of the Italian operatic school. 
So fine an instrument, tempered by the true Ital- 
ian method, seem almost to owe itself to the 
production of sometimes other and more satisfy- 
ing strains than these. But this is too great a 
subject upon which to enter here. 

Of the six vocal pieces set down in that pro- 
gramme all were Italian, and four by Verdi. Mr. 





MILLARD, besides the duet, sang two solos, both 
by Verdi, and sang them finely, especially the 
Serenade from J/ Trovatore, in which he gave us 
some as sweet and noble tenor tones as one could 
wish to hear. But in the highest tones, both here 
and in the Air from J due Foscari, the voice seemed 
forced ; 
note was, it had a certain hard and bawling 
quality that disturbed the fine impression of a 
timbre for the most part singularly musical. We 
doubt if much singing of Verdi can be nourish- 
ing to the voice, or wholesome in respect of style 
and feeling. Especially in the concert room do 
some of those dashing cabalettas seem unnatural, 
there being nothing to justify the excitement in- 


dicated in the music, unless it be the excitement | 


of accomplishing a feat. 





Our Military Bands. 


Mr. Epitor:—We noticed, a few days since, a 
piece in your paper relative to the music given by 
the various military bands of this city. The recent 
visit of the New York City Guard to this place has 
once again brought this subject to public notice, by 
the fact that their band, though numbering no more 
than our Brigade Band on that occasion, performed 
in such superior style, as to give rise to comparisons 
not altogether favorable to our musicians. We cor- 
dially agree with your writer in thinking that it is a 
great mistake to abolish reed instruments from our 
street music, and to supply their places with harsh 
instruments of brass. We can well remember when 
our bands could number many good performers on 
the Bugle, French Horn, and other instrumenfs, so 
conducive to softness and harmony in music. The 
Cornet, and the various kinds of the French Sax- 
Horns and Tubas, have usurped the place of these 
old, familiar instruments, for the reason that the 
cornets, &c., are much more simple in their construc- 
tion, and consequently do not require such good per- 
formers. 

Still, this New York band had no reed instruments, 
and yet how superior their music was to ours! We 
noticed this particularly on the last day of their so- 
journ among us, when they passed up State Street ; 
the music of Shelton’s Band was deep, full and 
smooth ; that of our musicians noisy, discordant and 
shrill. Can there be no reform in this respect? If 
money be a consideration, the various military corps 
of this city would willingly pay an additional price 
for the sake of better music. Cannot your able Jour- 
nal take up this cause in earnest ? 

Ist Division. 


We sympathize with the writer or writers (for their 
name is “ Legion’) of the above in their complaint.— 
We have already more than once taken the matter up in 
earnest in these columns, It is too true that Boston has 
lost any prestige she may once have had on the score of 
her military bands. It is easier to point out the causes 
of the decline, than it is to make it better. These 
causes are two-fold. 

First economical. The bands are too small. The 
problem seems to be to make the loudest noise at the 
least cost. Brass instruments serve this purpose well. 
Instead therefore of well-appointed bands of thirty to 
sixty properly blended instruments of various character 
and coloring of tone, we have little screaming, howling, 
brassy squads of twelve or sixteen instruments.—Query : 
Might it not be better economy, so far as music is con- 
cerned, to resort to the e pluribus unum principle, and 
blend several of the little squads into one goodly and 
effective company ? 

The second cause is fashion, the false musical fashion 
of the times. We mean the factitious consequence 
suddenly assumed by the multifarious inventions of brass 
instruments of the cornet and Sax tuba family, with 
valves and pistons. These are easy to play upon; their 
sounds are taking to the uncultivated ear, which loves 








clear and round and strong as the | 
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something mongrel, monstrous and exceptional sooner 
than something genuine, It is not merely that these 
instruments are harsh. The harshness of the trumpet, 
and the trombone, in their places, is something charac- 
teristic; stirring, genuine, But these cornet and Sax- 
horns are of no character at all; they are trumpets 
without their manliness, while they imitate clarinets 
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without their fineness, in seeking to make the sound go 
far. Then again in the modern brass or cornet band, 
all the instruments are of one family; all are shades of 
one and the same color ; there is no contrast, there is no 
character; and the effect is monotonous; no class of 
musical sounds pall so soon upon the refined ear, as 
these emasculated brass sounds, 

There is the whole story. An old-fashioned band, 
composed of reeds and genuine brass instruments, not 
omitting the neglected old Kent Bugle,—a large band, 
too, it should be—would do more to educate the popular 
sense of music, than all the coiled and twisted tubes of 
brass of all the music shops in all the land, blown in all 
corners by each little local band. We have sometimes 
indulged the hope that a civic band, for civic, literary 
and artistic festivals and processions, for summer evening 
music on the common, &c. &c. might be organized upon 
this plan by our municipal anthorities, if not by private 
enterprise, and be a model in its way. We confess to 
feeling an inherent difficulty in the military connection. 
Things musical and things military do not point exactly 
the same way; in truth their tendency is opposite (com- 
pare Sebastopol with Handel's “ Messiah”), The very 
existence of a military is the overlapping of a barbarous 
period upon the present, (we say nothing of the neces- 
sity,) and inconsistent with a civilized and Christian age. 
If Music is to occupy the world, War must go out of it. 


Music Abrnowd. 
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London. 








HaYMARKET THEATRE.—(From The Times, June 4.) 
On Saturday night a new opera, in two acts, entitled 
Berta, or the Gnome of Hartzberg, was produced with great 
success, the music by Mr. HENry SMart, the libretto by 
Mr. FirzBatt. The former Baron of Hartzberg, a prof- 
ligate gentleman, has privately married one of his serfs. 
The offspring of this marriage is a son, who, fancying 
himself illegitimate, assumes the profession of arms and 
quits his “native hills,” to risk the perils of a soldier's 
life. The mother has taken a solemn oath never to reveal 
the secret of her marriage; but on his deathbed the 
haughty Baron repents, and confesses the truth ina letter 
to his son, furnished with which Valouri (Mr. Wetss) 
returns to claim the rank and possessions of his father. 
| The other link in the story turns upon the loves of Michael, 
| a forest ranger (Mr. Sims REEvss), and Berta (Mrs. Sims 
REEVES), a young village girl, who, though a bit of a 
coquette, reciprocates in her heart the attachment of 
Michael. The harmony that exists between them is 
deranged by a vision of Berta, who dreams she is carried 
away by the Gnome of Hartzberg. A popular interpreta- 
tion of this dream conveys that the dreamer is to marry 
a nobleman; and Berta, being ambitious as well asa flirt, 
declares she will not wed Michael until he becomes noth- 
ing less than Baron of Hartzberg. At this juncture, 
Valouri, who in early life (ingenious Mr. Fitzball!) has 
been saved from drowning by Michael, opportunely ar- 
| Tives, and, without being recognized, overhears a conver- 
sation which informs him of the unhappy condition of his 
ancient friend and benefactor. He resolves to aid him. 
The abode of the Gnome is supposed to be a gloomy spot 
in the recesses of the mountains, which the inhabitants 
regard with terror. To this place many disconsolate 
maidens had been lured away and devoured by the wicked 
demon who infested the neighborhood, like one of the 
fierce dragons in the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
with no St. George sufficiently gallant to pursue and con- 
quer him. The second soliloquy of Valouri, however, 
gives a clue to the mystery. “The Gnome was no other 
than Baron Hartzberg himself, a sort of Bohemian Don 
Juan, who, turning the prevailing superstition to advan- 
| tage, was enabled to carry on his depredations with 
| Impunity. The plan resolved upon by his successor is to 

test the real feelings of Berta, and if she proves worthy, 
| unite her to Michael. After making the unconscious 

ranger believe himself, and pass for, the real Baron, he 
| causes him to be arrested, on suspicion of theft, and im- 

Prisonedasan impostor, Assuming then his proper titles, 

Valonri offers his hand to Berta; but, finding the young 
girl’s affection has only been strengthened by the misfor- 

tunes of her lover, he contrives, through means not worth 
describing, a general rendezvous at the abode of the imag- 
inary Gnome, which, as in the times of the late Baron’s 
saturnalia, is suddenly transformed into a magnificent 
banqnet-hall, with every preparation for the wedding 
feast, and there, amid general rejoicing, the nuptials of 
Berta and Michael are proclaimed. The subordinate per- 
sonages—Koff (Mr. Manvers), who has another love 
affair with Nannetta (Miss Harrter Gorpon); the 
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Burgomaster (Mr. FARQquHARSON), and Isaac, a pedlar 
(Mr. W. FARREN)—with the exception of the last, whose 
purse Michael is charged with stealing, have nothing to do 
with the main plot, and merely serve to season the action 
with a spice of that peculiar low-comedy “ business,” 
which, when Mr. Fitzball was less chary of operatic 
libretti than at present, used to afford a pungent relish 
to the more strictly musical part of the entertainment. 

It was not easy to do anything with such a jumble of 
unedifying absurdities; but Mr. Henry Smart has man- 
aged to make it the framework for some of the most beau- 
tiful and masterly writing that has been contributed to 
the stage by any English composer. From the overture 
to the end the evidence of consummate musicianship, 
united to rich invention, clever construction, and a con- 
tinuous flow of melody, is present. All this could not be 
concealed by the scanty proportions of the orchestra and 
the utter inefficiency of the chorus, although the or- 
chestral accompaniments are elaborate and varied with 
great felicity, while the choruses, besides being nume- 
rous, are of the highest importance to the general effect. 

The performance, allowing for the inevitable deficien- 
cies to which we have alluded, offered much to be praised 
without qualification. Mr. Smart himself presided in the 
orchestra, and was received with the loudest applause. 
The house was crowded with amateurs and musicians, 
who had long been aware of his abilities as a composer, 
though they had enjoyed no previous chance of testing 
them in a public theatre. Every one seemed in the 
humor to be pleased; and the opera went off with the 
greatest éclat from first to last. 

PuiLtHarmonic Soctery.—On Monday, the 11th inst., 
the seventh concert took place, when the music was ‘ by 
command,” Her Majesty honoring it by her presence, 
Madame Clara Novello and Signor Belletti were the vo- 
calists on the occasion, and the former sang a scena and 
an aria eminently calculated for displaying her varied 
powers of voice and expression. Weber's grand drarhatic 
song, “Ocean thou mighty monster,” and Cherubini’s 
divine strain, “ Ave Maria” (with clarinet obligato), were 
each in their several styles, perfection. The symphonies 
were Mozart’s * Jupiter,’ and Beethoven’s No. 8. The 
overtures, Macfarren’s “Chevy Chase,” Wagner's 
“ Tannhauser,” and Cherubini’s “ Anacreon.” 





Germany. 

BErutn.—Last week was presented, in the Singacade- 
mie, the Tud Abel's, an oratorio by the late Herr Rungen- 
hagen, formerly director of the institution. The per- 
formance was under the direction of Herr Grell. Herren 
Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbact: have brought 
their quartet soirées to a close in Sommer’s Rooms. In 
the space of about a year, they have given fifty-seven 
quartets, ten by Haydn, nine by Mozart, six by Beet- 
hoven, and the rest by Mendelssohn, Ries, Taubert, 
Spohr, Stahlknecht, Fesca, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Wendt, and Just. Herr Dorn has gone to Kénigsberg, 
where his opera, Die Niebelungen, is to be produced, 
with Mlle. Johanna Wagner in the principal character. 

Municu.—Mlle. Marie Cruvelli is permanently engaged 
at the Theatre Royal. On the 24th inst., Lortzing’s Un- 
dine was produced for the first time, without creating 
any sensation. Wagner’s Tannhduser, and Lachner’s 
Medea are about to be produced. 

BrunswickK.—Mlle. Johanna Wagner has appeared in 
I Montecchi e Capuletti, Lucrezia Borgia, Die Nrebelungen 
and Les Huguenots, with great success. 





Italy. 

On the 18th of May, the theatres of Naples again re- 
opened their doors to the public. At the Fondo we had 
Verdi's Violetta, alias La Traviata, previously played at 
San Carlo during the winter season, and with about the 
same success. The parts were filled by Mme. Beltramelli, 
Signori Monjini and Olivori. The orchestra was good. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that the Teatro Nuovo 
should be opened with the same opera. The singers 
here were Mme. Cappelli, Signori Villani and Rossini.— 
The composer, Mercadante, has arrived at Bari, to super- 
intend the rehearsal of his operas, Gli Orazt edi Curiazi, 
and Jl Giuramento and La Vestale.—At Milan, La Scala 
is now open, but toa“ beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
No new opera is announced, at least for the present; and 
I Lombardi drags its slow length along, night after night. 
Our accounts date up to the 12th instant; the Profeta, 
of Meyerbeer, was in rehearsal, and much is expected— 
not from the singers, who, as we have already said, are 
below mediocrity—but from the spectacle which is 
announced as magnificent. This opera has already been 
two months in rehearsal—for Italy, an unheard of cireum- 
stance. At the Carcano, Jl Trovatore has drawn good 
houses. The Italians frequent this Theatre, which may 
account for the suceess of Verdi's new opera, while not 
one native sets foot in La Scala. /1 Templario has met 
with considerable favor at this house.—At Trieste the 
composer F. C. Lick] has produced a new work, entitled 
Il Trionfo del Cristianismo, which at once arrested public 
attention. Three pieces were encored, and the composer 
was several times recalled during the performance. 
Signor Licki was presented by the orchestra with a 
silver bdton, after the performance.—There must indeed 
be a sad scarcity of musical talent at Naples when the 
three principal theatres are producing at the same time 
and on the same nights Sig. Verdi's Violelta—at the San 
Carlo, the Fondo, and the Nnovo. Report speaks favor- 
ably of a new tenor, Signor Monjini, who is described as 
being possessed of a fine voice, although he is reproached 
with the defect, common to all the débutantes of the pres- 





ent time in Italy, viz: bad execution and deficiency in 
stage practice. We find mention made, in the Giornale 
di Roma, of a new Miserere composed by the Abbé 
Mustapha. It is for five voices, with a chorus; :he whole 
body of the pontifical singers took part in the chorus, so 
that the execution was as near perfection as possibte. 
The composer has aimed at the highest order of church 
music, and he seems to have succeeded in exciting the 
enthusiasm of all present. 
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(0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Ottice 
Wants — by a Young Lady, formerly a pupil of the Per- 

kins Institution for the Blind, a situation as Organist, 
Singer in a Choir (soprano), or as Music Teacher in a family 


or otherwise. Boston or vicinity preferred. The best of refer- 
ences given. — Inquire of Mr. A. WERNER, 976 Washington St. 











MUSIC TEACHER WANTED. 

ay ANTED, in a Seminary of high order in a healthy locality 

at the South, a female Music Teacher of first-rate qualifi- 
cations for instruction upon the piano and in vocal music — 
Personal application may be made to George P. Reed, Esq., 
Boston, or application by letter addressed to 8. B., Washington, 
Georgia Salary $650. 

Boston, June 80, 1855. 4t 





\ CAPITAL COLLECTION OF ACCORDEON 
J\ MUSIC. Just Published. —The Flutina, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatic Airs, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, &c., arranged for the Accordeon and 
Flutina. This work contains over 100 pieces of music, includ- 
iug the following among other songs with words—an unusual 
feature in a book of this kind: Annie Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Wait for 
the Wagon. Price only 50 cents. j 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





FOR THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
HE CHURCH MANUAL:—A Compendium of original 
Caants, Responses, etc., including Te Deum, Giorias, 
Sanctus, &c. &c. Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By T. Bissetu. Price $1. 


Published by f 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practica work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr, 
WILLIAM Mason says it is a work unsurpaseed in the language. 
Mr. George J. Wess says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent peng. 2 the mail on the receipt of the price, 

$1,75. tage prepaid. 
($1,75,) postr 0. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 








D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Rererences—Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revere House. Terms :— per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


} constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

((G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 

















G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
ols venation has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
OVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS in 
Vocal Score, with a reparate accompaniment for the Organ 

or Piano-Forte. By Vincent NovELLo , These works will be 
found appropriate p ig eleg with a mode- 
rate outlay fora standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 





Creation, 


Solomon,. 
Israei in Egypt, 
Messiah 


Jephtha. ese J 

Dettingen um 

| Coronation Anthem, “Zadock the Priest,’ +» (Paper) 0.63 

| Joshua. (Bound) 1 38 

Acis = Galatea, (Paper, covers) 4 

Alexander's — on. * 2.25 

je to St. Cecil! 

Ode ja’s Day, 18 

1.68 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
BB. POD, 00.000 00s 0000\0cnerocentsverececcess 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) a 00 Oy 
As the Hart Pants, 
MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G Loraine, Esq., namely : 
Moaart’s Twelfth Mass,....(Paper) 2 
Haydn's Third or tengectal, a4 (Bound) 2.13 


Beethoven's = in © “ 
yd Engedi ; or, David in we beatin, (Paper) . 3 


Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . 
ROMBER@G’S 


1638 
1.38 


Lay of the Bell, “« 068 


All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, from 8 cents to 13 cents each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had separately 
in full muste size. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


Pianist, Organist and Birector of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Taropore Parxer’s Sociery,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
Residence, 18 Avery Street. 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 


stantly be kept at his 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
emape on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St. Terms $50 per quarter. 








EEW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Veice, Style, "ge. 

ddress, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ 1LL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ Lae ba and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Pla May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters aut Publishers of Adnsir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


01G~ AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 

















CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Tnstructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. — be addressed at the music 
stores of NATRAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences:—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 





B. D. ALLEN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Letters directed care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. 
EPERENCES —Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MABONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


Me Seaeeee5yqy zs nes<G U3_ae—V—aeaeon—err'v 


DWARD _L. BALCH, 





Apr 29 


~ww 





IF you wish to = 3 ~ Ps te shorn time possible, buy 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

{>~Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 








J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


- e iB R E U s I N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Geacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
* BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church idence, 12 Indiana Pi. 
BOSTON. 
ie may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
an =, to whom he is permitted to refer. 








| MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 1 





MODEL: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

HE Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musival | 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1l. Diapason ¢ 
Duleiana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Haut 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the ure of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large a 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapt 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 
Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George h 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late tS to the Harmonie U ; 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, 
Bruce, ete. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $175. : 
{G> Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the un 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


} MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 4 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention, 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influs 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LowkLL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. By 
DuranD, President of the N.tional Academy of Design, Da’ 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those eng 

are LONGFELLOW, BAYARD Taylor, Geo. WM Curtis, Rev. Hy 
W. Beecuer, Rev. Samur. Osooon, Rev. H. W. BeLtows, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers, 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the emin 
sculptor, [lonaTio GreeNovGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 4 


ye 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tar Crayon, 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to € 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if & 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt / 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 4 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 B: 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back n 
bers supplied. 4 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. EH. CLAREHE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington st. 


RESIDENCE. . ie SHAWMUT ae BOSTON. ‘ 








A Goop TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSI 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston, 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal” 
has met with g favor, and it entered” 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, | 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Musto, but with: 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts; 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works: |) 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of | 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays 0m 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, im- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best Germanand |) 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &¢. . 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be — 
nished. Address (post-paid) 


ti lin i 





J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoor Sr. Bostow. | 








TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line ‘ 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. . 
Do do each subsequent. . 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

sare required in advance: for yearly ad 

apnea / in advance. 
LPP PL I IS 


No. “21 _SCHOOL 8 STREET. 




















